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withheld from the Magyars.   The Germans, never-
theless, continued to regard the Roumanians as an
inferior species, and when from 1933 the Kleindeutsch
policy was reversed in Berlin and Pan-German agita-
tion developed, the Swabians, and especially the Saxons,
were only too ready to accept the theory of their own
inherent superiority and of the iniquity of the Jews,
who to some extent competed with the Saxons as
small  traders.    The   Swabians  were  very  largely
peasants, but the  Saxons  were  often  small mer-
chants and owned a good deal of industry, smallish
textile and glass and sausage-making factories, for
example.   The Saxons are well aware of the privileged
position they had held until 1867; these people, with
their sedulously cultivated historic consciousness, are
able to despise the Swabians as eighteenth-century
newcomers, but, of course, until the Compromise of
1867 Austrian officials had given specially favourable
treatment to all the German-speaking groups.   The
Saxons have inherited a very highly developed com-
munity life through the centuries; in the Saxon towns
all the unmarried boys and girls are traditionally
organized in brotherhoods and sisterhoods and the
married people into Nachbarschaften.   The traditions
of these Saxons had also been very little affected by the
feudalism of the social atmosphere of pre-war Austria-
Hungary,   With a racial caste feeling already strong
among them it is easy to appreciate with what readiness
the Transylvanian Saxons adopted National Socialist
doctrine, a doctrine which has a special appeal per se to
German minorities abroad.    The Lutheran Church
had long played an important part in their community
life, and though it was eagerly, perhaps aggressively,